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BY MRS. J. 





[concLupeEpD.] 

Tue next spring beheld Bertha, as Mrs. Warner, living a 
few miles from Boston, surrounded by every thing that a 
rational being could desire for comfort and content’; but it 
was a scene altogether uncongenial to the vitiated taste of 
the heartless’ wife, who, possessing no resources within her- 
self to beguile time of its length, dragged through the long 
summer days in listless sleepy apathy, longing for the coming 
winter, that she might remove to the city. In vain Arthur 
reasoned with her, endeavoring to prevail upon her to re- 
main in the pleasant town in which the summer had been 
passed. She was determined, be the result what it might, to 
spend the winter in Boston, and this, partly by coaxing her 
too indulgent husband, partly by flattery and a few tears, 
she finally atcomplished. Once there, she considered her- 
self secure of participating in all the gayety going on around 
her. Conscious of her influence over her husband, she never 
scrupled to exercise it, however ungenerously, for the fur- 
therance of her plans. Arthar’s father, whose health had 
Jong been feeble, was now evidently fast declining. This 
of itself was sufficient reason to induce him to mix as little 
as possible in general society. His business, allowing him 
but brief intervals of absence from his office, he would gladly 
have devoted them to his aged parent. In vain he repre- 
sented this to his wife. She could not or would not see the 
necessity of their absenting themselves from any scen® © 
amusement, pretending to believe Mr. Warner’s illness to 
be nothing more than a slight indisposition, from which he 
would shortly recover. . 

« { will go to the ball, and so shall you,” said Bertha ; and 
she kept her word. She allowed her husband no peace till 
she had wrang from him a reluctant consent to join with her 
in what he knew and felt to be wrong. Long he resisted, 
before he could make up his mind to neglect, in his hour of 
sickness and suffering, that being who would have poured 
out his life blood for him. Long he resisted, but at length 
he yielded, making the triumph of his artful tempter only 
the more complete by his evident disinclination to the 
scheme proposed. But she was so pretty, she twined her 
arms around him so affectionately, and looked up into his 
face with such a tender, reproachful expression, that he was 
quite subdued. 

Thus it is, and thus it will ever be! man, proud, arrogant 
man, may bvast of his strength, his wisdom. He may face 
unflinchingly the cannon’s deadly charge, may stem the 
ocean waves, stand unmoved amid the warring of the ele- 
ments when the voice of Omnipotence is sounding through 
the heavens, his power written in characters of fire upon 
their darkened outline. He may defy the thousand temp- 
tations that assail him from youth to manhood, and tread 
them beneath his feet, rising but the brighter from the con- 
flict. All this man may do, and then yield himself, almost 
without a struggle, the slave of woman's tearful eye and 
pretty face. And she, the one who lured him from his lofty 
standing, if she have one grain of intellect, will despise him 
for the weakness that made her triumph. 

The ball night came, and Bertha, dressed for the occasion 
in the highest style of elegance and fashion, impatiently 
awaited her husband’s coming to escort her to the scene of 
folly upon which her selfish heart was fixed. It was growing 
late, but Arthur came not. With her watch in her hand, 
Bertha walked the room in restless impatience. At length 
she summoned a servant, and bade him hasten to Mr. War- 
ner’s office and desire him to come immediately home. At 
that moment the door opened, and the loiterer made his ap- 
pearance. 

“Why, Arthur,” exclaimed his wife, “where have you 
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How handsome you look when your hair curls so, and a 
smile plays about your mouth! Just brush back that lock of 
hair from your forehead.” 

“Why, it is the fashion to let the hair shade the forehead.” 

“ That will do for some people, but you have a forehead 
that admits of being seen.” 

“You little flatterer! But what put that into your head 
about Miss Austin?” 

“Oh, Mr. Modesty, it is news to you, isn’t it, that Miss Aus- 
tin was out of health for a Jong time after your engagement 
to my unworthy self came out, and that her friends feared 
she would go into a decline? it is all news to you, isn’t it?” 

“ Who told you all this nonsense ?” 

“ Somebody who knew —there is the carriage! I never 
saw you look better. Come.” 

* Chantons rions 
Chassons de nous Ja tristesse.”’ 

Thus did this trifling, artful woman lure her husband to 
the commission of an act of neglect and unkindness towards 
his parent, from which every feeling of his nature revolted. 

They arrived at the scene of fashionable folly hh moment 
when the floor was filled with sets of dancers, and music was 
echoing through the rooms, and light and flowers and pic- 
tures joined their attractions to those of the smiling lips and 
bright glancing eyes of beauty, to dazzle and bewilder the 
senses of the giddy flutterers of the ball room. Bertha was 
now in her element, she laughed, talked and danced, the 
gayest of the gay. Even Arthur forgot in part his disincli- 
nation to the scene, and joined in the amusements of the 
evening. But not long was he permitted to forget. Scarcely 
had half an hegr elapsed from the time of their entering the 
ball room, when a servant came to inform him that his 
father had altered greatly since he left him, and was fast ap- 
proaching his end, but that he retained his senses and re- 
quested to see hisson. Nearly distracted by the intelligence, 
Arthur implored his wife to go with him immediately, to be 
with the old man in his last moments. This she declined, 
telling her husband “that he could go, and a servant could 
come for her, there was nothing she could do for his father 
if she went, and she had no doubt he would be better in the 
morning.” 

Poor woman! she little thought of the misery the morning 
would bring to her! 


* * *. * * * * * * * 


been? it is nearly ten o’clock ; I had rather not go at all than 
to go so late.” 

“T am sorry, my dear, to have disappointed you, but J 
called at my father’s as I was returning home, merely in- 
tending to stay a moment with him; I found him so much 
worse, however, that I could not leave him.. I knew, too, 
that you would not think of going to the ball when you knew 
how seriously sick he is. I do not think that he will survive 
this night. I took the opportunity of his falling asleep, to 
hurry home, as [ feared you might be anxious at my ab- 
sence. Will you now return with me?” j 

“ Return with you? where?” 

‘To my father’s. He inquired about you several times, 
and I am sure he would like to see you.” 

The first impulse in Bertha’s heart was to Joad her hus- 
band with reproach, but a moment’s reflection convinced her 
of what experience had before taught her, that gentle means 
always operated more favorably upon him. She therefore 
smoothed down the rising anger as well as she could. 

“My dear Arthur,” she said, “ you surely would not de- 
prive me of the pleasure J have been so long anticipating 
from this evening? Jam very sorry for your father, but I 
really do not think he is so seriously sick; you know he has 
had several of these sudden attacks. We can go to the ball, 
it is late, and we shall not remain there long, and to-morrow 
1 will go with you and stay as long as you wish with your 
father: Is not this fair, dearest?” 

Tam sorry, Bertha, to find you so determined to pursue 
amusement, even at the expense of my feelings and what 
you ought to consider a most sacred duty. I am sorry to be 

ged to think yowselfish and unfeeling.” 

Oh, Arthur, what words to come from you ! — selfish and 
unfeeling !—think, for a moment if they do not rather apply 
to yourself. Have I not spent two whole summers in the 
odious country, entirely for your gratification? I never 
thought to hear you speak in that manner to me, but I am 
justly punished for thwarting the wishes of my parents. -Oh, 
that I had never left them!” 

‘“ Bertha, this is injustice. I never before opposed a wish 
of yours, and now when you know the cause, it is surely no 
great sacrifice to give up one party of pleasure for my sake.” 

“ You know that I would give up anything for your sake, 
but I cannot bear harsh words from you. I have given suf- 
ficient proof of affection, I should think, in leaving my birth 
place, where I was so happy, my parents and friends. I 
cannot think what more you would have.” 

“ Nothing more, love. I was wrong in speaking as I did, 
but you will forgive me, Bertha.” 

‘Oh, yes, that is always the way ; you know very well that 
you have only to ask forgiveness, and it will be granted at 
once. But this time it shall be conditional. I will forgive 
you, if you will immediately get ready and go with me to the 
ball.” ° 

“My dear Bertha” — 

‘My dear Arthur, I will listen to no objections. I have 
told you my conditions, now if you feel any affection for me, 
and really regret having so hurt my feelings, you will com- 
ply without farther hesitation.” 

“ Will nothing do but that I must go to this ball ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ What will my poor father think?” 

“ Nothing, for he will not know it; we shall not remain at 
Mrs. Washburn’s more than two hours at the most, and you 
can go from there to your father’s.” 

“ Well, I will go, though greatly against my wishes and 
my conscience.” 

“Oh, put your conscience at rest. It will not trouble 
you, I’ll warrant, after you once commence dancing with 
your old favorite, Miss Austin.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Bertha. Miss Austin was never a particular 
favorite of mine.” 

‘¢ Well, you were of hers, then, and it is all the same thing. 


It was the morning of a clear bright day in winter, the 
sun’s warm rays shone alike upon the rich and the poor, the 
great, the honored and the courted, and the lowly and de- 
spised ; they shed their influence alike within the wretched 
hovel of the beggar and the sumptuous habitation of the 
millionaire. The one pet plant of young Susan, the seam- 
stress, filled with its monthly offering of fragrant blossoms, 
and the rare and costly exotics that fashion, not taste, nor love 
for their beauties, had collected to grace the windows of the 
fashionable Bertha, were alike warmed by the beams of the 
newly risen sun. Yet they flourish not alike, for while the 
one looks vigorous and full of life, the others droop as if for 
their native clime. Whence comes this difference? Watch 
the young girl as she carefully waters and tends her plant, 
see how she removes every faded leaf and supports the 
branches, that their growth may be healthy and straight. 
She loves this beautiful work of nature. Now observe how 
different is the care bestowed upon the exotics of which we 
spoke. The mistress has neither time nor inclination to 
nurse them herself, andthe servant is “tired of working 
flower stands and watering plants.” The poor things bear 


leaves with which they are covered, and the parched earth 
surrounding their roots. But great as is the difference in 
the plants, it is not so great as that between their owners 
upon the morning alluded to. Susan was happy and ckeer- 
ful, the consciousness of duties performed made her tasks 
easy and her heart light. With affectionate tenderness she 


witness to their attendant’s words, in the sere and yellow - 
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watched over her sick mother, and was richly repaid by words 
of Jove and approval from the invalid. 

Artbur is lying upon the bed of pain, fever is parching the 
spring of life. Bertha is beside him, but he heeds her not. 
She is very pale, and tears are fast rolling down her cheeks. 
The vain, heartless, selfish woman, feels at last! 

“Dear Arthur, do look at me, vh, do speak to me, my hus- 
band.” 

“ Leave me, pray leave ; J cannot talk now, and I must not 
talk to you, for 1 should say things that should not pass my 
lips at such a time as this.” 

“Oh, say them, Arthur, however severe they may be. I 
know that I deserve all that you can say ; and any thing is 
better than this silence. Speak to me, Arthur.” 

“If I speak it must be to repeat what I once before said, 
what I have felt to my heart’s core,—to accuse you of being 
the cause of all my suffering, mental and physical,—to say 
that you are selfish and unfeeling.” 

“T deserve it, I deserve it. Yes, Arthur, I was selfish and 
unfeeling ; but, my husband, it was education and natare that 
made meso. I have been punished, how severely you can- 
not know. When you were brought home that fatal morn- 
ing, when | saw you, as] believed, dead, —oh, if you could 
know the agony I thenendured. I was not unfeeling, then, 
Arthur; natare in that moment resumed her empire in my 
heart, the trammels of education and fashion were broken 
down. I was a woman and a wife, an affectionate, a dis- 
tracted wife. Through that long week when your senses 
were steeped in oblivion, I never left you, not for one moment. 
I wept over you, I prayed beside you. Arthur, in those anx- 
ious watchings I had time to review my life, to reflect how 
useless, how worse than useless it had been ; and I resolved, 
with God’s blessings upon my efforts, no longer to waste my 
time in such idle pursuits as had hitherto engrossed my 
thoughts. I resolved to devote myself to the happiness of 
my husband. Can you forgive me, Arthur, and believe that 
I shall never again be unfeeling or selfish?” : 

“ My own dear Bertha, I thank God for all my suffering, 
since it has has been the means of calling into action the 
holiest feelings of your heart. Should I recover, as I trust 
in God’s mercy I shall now soon, we will be happy, dearest, 
far happier than we ever were before. Shall we not?” 
‘If 1 have power to render my husband happy, he shall 
indeed be so. But you must talk no more now. I could not 
live longer to see you so reserved, ever turning from me as 
you were. I thought my heart would break, but now that 
all is explained, I must resume my office as nurse, and im- 
pose silence on my patient. When you are quite well I will 








and resignation to the Divine will, and then he sank into a 
deep sleep. I sat beside him more than two hours, when he 
awoke, looking brighter than when I first entered the room. 
The first words he uttered were an inquiry for you, and a 
request that you would come tohim. I told him that I would 
go for you. Accordingly the carriage was brought to the 
door and I started to find you. Almost immediately after 
[entered the carriage, one of the horses, from some cause 
which I have never fully ascertained, became unmanageable. 
Finding myself conveyed along the street at a rate which I 
knew must shortly terminate in the destruction of the car- 
riage, and probably of my life, I determined to leap to the 
ground. I should undoubtedly have succeeded in doing this 
without much injury to myself had not my foot caught in 
the steps at the moment of my leap, and precipitated me to 
the earth. Of what followed, you are as well informed as 
myself.” 

“ And I was the cause of all this. Oh, what have I not to 
answer for!” 

“ Think no more of that, dearest; I regret nothing that has 
happened; ‘out of evil springeth forth good ;* my accident 
has gained me a wife, for now you are such in every sense 
of the word.” 

“If the devotion of all my future life can atone for the 
evil I have done, it shall be atoned for. If affection, constant 
and pure can make you happy, you shall be happy. If re- 
pentance, deep and sincere, can merit forgiveness J shall be 
forgiven. Your confidence, Arthur, your belief in the sio- 
cerity of my reformation, is the dearest tribute of your love 
I have ever received, and with such encouragement, I feel 
that I shall succeed.” 


GVonders of Nature. 


VESUVIUS, HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII, IN 1839, 


Wuoever sojourns at Naples, were it only but a day, ex- 
periences the irresistible desire of going to see what is passing 
at the bottom of that crater which perpetually smokes. At 
|Resina you find horses, donkeys, and conductors, who con- 
vey travellers half way up the mountains to the spot called 
ithe “‘ Hermitage.” You are now at the foot of the cone; 
lall that remains to be done is to ascend vertically along the 
external sides of the volcano, halting on your way to cast a 
glance at a lateral plateau, called La Somna, which was no 
doubt, at one time, the main focus of Vesuvius. 

Here the sight begins —a terrible, original and an unex-) 
pected one, notwithstanding all the descriptions given of it. 











tell you how I was educated, the lessons instilled into my||Imagine a funnel five hundred metres deep, whose upper 


heart from my very infancy, and you will see that mine was 
not all the fault that I became selfish and unfeeling. Can 
you not sleep now, love? You have been long awake, and 
I fear are much fatigued.” 
‘Sit beside me, and I will try to sleep.” 
ca * ad * * * * > * * 

“Thank God that you are once more recovered, that the 
hue of death is gone from your cheek! How do you feel 
this morning ?” 

“Very well, almost as if I had never been sick. Whata 
beautiful morning it is! Oh, who would live within the murky 
atmosphere of a city! I have grown better every arene 
since’we removed from it, every breeze comes laden with 
health, it sweeps over the violet beds, and is sweet with their 
perfunte.” 

«“ Why, you are growing quite poetical.” 

«Possess I not themes for poetry? my fair wife beside 
me, and yonder scene of beauty. But you, love, will you! 
not weary of a country life, do I not tax your goodness too 
much by confining you here, when perhaps your heart pines 
for gayer scenes?” 

“ Arthur, if you love me, never ask me such questions 
again. Never was I so truly happy as I have been since we 


‘edges present innumerable crevices, whilst from the lower 


part rise clonds of sulphurous vapor, which escape by num- 
berless apertures, bordered with dust of a lively orange color. 
If you stop to admire in the distance the city of Naples softly 
spreading round the gulf, and at your feet the ever-smoking 
crater, you feel the fire penetrating your boots, and the guide 
will urge you to walk, in order to avoid accidents. The 
ground when strongly struck, yields a certain metallic sound, 
and as you go round the mountain you meet with gaping 
apertures, at the bottom of which burns a red and fattish 
flame. I have plunged into one of these pits a long chesnut 
tree stick fresh cut, and covered with its still moist bark, and 
it has instantly caught fire. As you kneel before these in- 
fernal gates, to ascertain their depth, you distinctly perceive! 
|within hand reach, the flame bending upon itself, dense 
quiet, and almost limpid ; it discharges clouds of sulphuric) 
lacid gas, which excite a cough, and soon compel the ob) 
server to quit the spot. The ground, if such a name can be 
igiven to the dangerous floor which covers the orifice of he 
volcano, is strewed with grey lava, ashes, melting sulphur. 
and pyrite substance, whence escapes, at intervals, a white 
smoke, which affects your eyes and lungs, and yet you can- 
not retire without reluctance from that awful scene. One| 
























































came here. Now I claim the fulfilment of your promise ver scarcely conceive how that crater, so narrow in its lower| 
that you would this morning relate to me the events of that||part, has vomited heaps of lava large enough to form a moun- 
night, and the fearful accident of the morning. Here, sit be-||tain four times as bulky as the Vesuvius itself, without men- 
side this window, where you can enjoy the scene you love||tioning the ashes, small pebbles, and masses of boiling water, 
so well, while you are talking.” which the wind has sometimes carried to enormous distances. 

‘*T do not love to think or talk of that night, yet itis but}} Notwithstanding its fearful aspect, the Vesuvius may be 


right that you should be informed concerning what you ask. |jeasily approached even when its eruptions take place. The} 





it is that the city of Herculaneum has been sealed into a 
semi-metallic mass, and, as it were, cast in the lava which 
now covers it. Pompeii has disappeared under a discharge 
from Vesuvius of a shower of ashes and little stones, which 
have gradually, though rapidly covered it. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii seem both very distant from 
the smoke of Vesuvius. They are now separated from it by 
inhabitants and cultivated spaces which have been conquered 
from the lava and recovered from the volcano. The village 
of Portici, built upon the roofs of the first of those two cities, 
which was petrified on the day of its death, and into the 
tomb of which one descends as into a mine, by a sort of 
shaft, ending at the theatre, where, it is conjectured, the in- 
habitants were assembled, when the eruption surprised them. 
It was in 1669 that the ruins of the city made their appear- 
ance for the first time in an excavation made at random, 
which was resumed in 1720 and finally organized in 1738 
with admirable success. The discovery of the theatre and 
every thing else has taken place since that period. The 
theatre is of Greek architecture, it is ornamented with a fine 
front, and with marble columns standing on the stage itself; 
the spectators occupied twenty-one rows of steps, with a gal- 
lery above embellished with bronze statues. 

One can still distinguish the place allotted to the magis- 
trates, the scene behind which the actors withdrew, and a 
number of objects which excite in the traveller mingled as- 
tonishment and emotion. There are also at Herculaneum 
a forum surrounded with porticos and temples, which are 
almost all of them damaged, and a gaol with old rasty iron 
bars, to which the prisoners were chained —a melancholy 
feature of all times and places, and a monotonous emblem 
of human society at all periods. As you leave the excava- 
tions, which have as yet made little progress, and cannot be 
much extended without endangering the safety of Portici, 
you distinctly perceive several strata of lava, proving beyond 
a doubt that Herculaneum was drowned in repeated erup- 
tions of Vesuvius. 

The difficulty of carrying on the excavations at so great a 
depth, and under the very foundations of a new town, has 
caused the ruins of Herculaneum to be almost abandoned 
for those of Pompeii, which present a far more striking in- 
terest. At Herculaneum there are only catacombs. At 
‘ompeii the Romans entirely revive; the houses stand and 
are furnished and ornamented with picturesque paintings ; 
the cellars are stocked as well as the tables; in more than 
one dwelling the dinner has been found on the table, and the 
skeletons of the guests around it, and then you enter every 
where on the same floor, and as the ashes which lie but a 
few metres thick upon the ancient buildings, are cleared, the 
town appears, as ours come to light again when the snow 
melts in mountainous countries. You arrive by a suburb 
wholly lined with Roman tombs, and walk over a Roman 
pavement, worn out by Roman vehicles, with the rings to 
fasten the horses; close by is the farrier, with his sign over 
his door. If you penetrate into one of those tombs, you will 
find urns containing ashes, hair, and fragments of calcined 
bones. Every where are displayed inscriptions, unaffected, 
dignified and touching, such as the epitaph dedicated by a 
woman to her husband — “ Servilia to the friend of her soul.” 

Let us advance; we are inthe town. To the right of the 
gate you behold the guardian’s sentry box, cut into the stone. 
Take the foot way; for there are footways at Pompeii, Ro- 
man footways, with posts at intervals on both sides; foot- 
ways wherein one ceases not to gaze on wheel ruts made 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

The names are written on the door of every house, in 
large red letters. Here is an apothecary’s shop, with his 
drugs in phials, with surgical instruments and balsams still 
yielding a smell. 

We are in a baker’s shop, and here is the flour grindstone ; 
suppose a stone sugar loaf covered with an extinguisher also 
of stone —rub the one against the other, after throwing some 
corn between them, and you have a Roman mill. This wretch- 
ed piece of machinery was entrasted to the hands of slaves. 
But I have reserved a surprise for you ; here is some bread — 
do you read the baker’s name hollowed out of that carbon- 
ized pancake ; take and break it. Open that cupboard, you 
will find there olives, dried figs, lintels and eatables of all 
descriptions. A saucepan has been carried to the Naples 
Museum, containing a piece of meat as well preserved as by 


When I left you at Mrs. Washburn’s, I hastened as fast||lava itself, whose progress is so formidable and inflexible, 
as the horses could be driven, to my father’s. I found him|/advances with extreme slowness. One has time to avoid or 
fast passing away, but he knew me, and his eyes lighted up|/fly before it. The slightest obstacle stops it, it turns round 
with affection as he looked at me. He spoke a few words|jobjects, burns them if they be combustible, and envel- 





Mr. Appert’s process. 
I, nevertheless, do not think that the Romans were great 
eaters. I have carefully explored a number of kitchens and 





expressive of happiness in having me with him to the last, !lopes and petrifies them as it cools, if they be not so. Thus!/dining rooms at Pompeii, and have found, even in the richest 
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houses. but very trifling cooking apparatus, and miniature|jordnance, and being about to open on the town, requested | would call a splendid looking officer, in the scarlet uniform 
table utensils. Their plates were real saucers, and the||Governor Nelson to instruct him as to the best direction of |/of the English army, passed by. “Oh!” says the lady, 
tables upon which the dinner was served up but little stands, |/the guns. “ There,’’ cried the patriot and hero, without a mo-||‘‘do introduce me to that splendid man.” It happened that 
in general of stone or marble, which could hold but one dish|/ment’s hesitation, “there, sir, against that house ; itis mine, |/our officer was acquainted with him, so he crossed over and 
at a time. The guests lay down as soldiers around theirjjand, being now the best in the place, no doubt contains the|/made known the lady’s wishes. Upon hearing them, our 
mess. What is admirable, delightful, charming, and over-/|British head quarters. Fire upon it, my dear Marquis, batter || would-be Brummel drew himself up to his full extent, and 
whelming to us barbarians of the nineteenth century, is the//it to the ground, rather than that any property of mine should |/muttered in the drawling tones of fashionable parlance, 
exquisite pureness and delicacy of shape of all the utensils|/for a moment afford a shelter to the enemies of my country.”’ ||‘ Ah! in-d-e-e-d! trot her out! trot her out!” at the same 
which served in Roman domestic life. One must see those time settling down his cravat and putting on a most killing 
candelabras, lamps, vases of all sizes, those charming little attitude. Of course after such an answer the American offi- 
bronze calefactors (for every thing was of bronze,) those tri- cer ascertained the lady’s wishes before the introduction. 
pods, beds, chairs, those graceful and so ingeniously wrought “Never mind, never mind,” says she, “show him here.” 
shields, which fill whole rooms at the Naples Museum. |This the officer was doing, and as he approached with the 
One must, above all, see the toilet arsenal of the Roman ‘exquisite, the lady, putting up her glass and surveying the 
ladies, their combs, toothpicks, curling irons, and the pots of lcreature from top to toe, at the same time motioning back 
vegetable or mineral rouge found in a boudoir. Thus the jwith her hand, exclaimed; Ah! ha! he w-o-n-’t do he 
Roman ladies used rouge and deceived people, just as is w-o-n-'t do! trot him back! trot him back!’ — Portland Trans. 
practised now-a-days; they wore, like our ladies, those 
necklaces, rings, and ridiculous ear-rings which add nothing 
to beauty and diminish not ugliness. How times resemble 
one.another, in spite of the space that separates them. 

bove thirty streets of Pompeii are now restored to light ; 
isa third part of the town. The walls which formed its 

‘ancient enclosure have been recognized ; a magnificent am- 
phitheatre, a forum, the temple of Isis, that of Venus, and a 
number of her buildings have been cleared. The secret 
stairs by which the priests of those times slily crept to prompt 
the oracles have been detected. On beholding so many 
monuments, which display in so lively a manner the impor- 
tance of public, and the independence of private life among 
the Romans, it is impossible to resist a feeling of sadness 
and melancholy. Behold, along that fall of earth, the ves- 
tige of the breast of a woman who was buried alive and 
stiffened by death ; behold the stones of that well, worn by 
the rubbing of the ropes — examine that guard house, covered 
with caricatures of soldiers —one might suppose that the 
Roman people still existed, and that we were strangers in 

one of their towns. Who knows what future discoveries 

may be made in those august ruins! Murat employed 2000 
menevery year. Only 60 men and £1000 are now employed 
upon them. The excavations proceed, in consequence, with 

dismal slowness, however great may be the interest which 

his Sicilian Majesty takes in their success. It is not 

Rome — devasted and disfigured Rome — that one must go 

to study the Romans— it is to Pompeii, which, as regards 

antiquities, is worth all Italy together. 









































































GETTING RICH BY TRADING. 

A newLy married couple, in the old Bay State, before the 
Revolution, commenced the world with no other patrimony 
thana barrelof rum. On this they determined to commence 
business for a living. Accordingly they opened what they 
called a shop or store, and advertised rum for sale at retail. 
But as wary and cautious merchants, they solemnly resolved 
to forswear the credit system, and to sell not a drop but for 
ready money. A dram was soun sold and James had a groat 
for it. This was a good capital to begin upon. The next 
day James became thirsty and arranged with his wife Betty 
to pay her the groat, for which she dealt him out a dram. 
But why should not trade be reciprocated? Why should not 
Betty have rights as well as James? And so the next day 
she purchased a dram of her dear husband, and paid him a 
groat for the same. ‘Thus a shrewd plan of mutual ex- 
changes having been devised, the cask kept a constant circu- 
lation between James and Betty, till the barrel was empty 
and both became confirmed drunkards. 

Much of the benefits of trade in this country are well illus- 
trated by the anecdote of James and Betty. It is a mere 
passing of the groat around, —a business that aids in the 
consumption and extravagance of the people, but neither 
adds nor encourages the production of any of the means of 
subsistence. — Maine Cultivator. 








THE MONARCHICAL PRINCIPLE. 

Tue working of the monarchical principle, as illustrated in 
the case’of Great Britain, at this moment, is curious enough. 
A young lieutenant of Austrian Hussars, by the Regency 
bill, and in virtae of his marriage with the Queen, may be- 
come the sovereign, for years, of Great Britain ; and one of 
the foremost nations of the earth agrees quietly to submit to 
the government of this foreign youth. ‘ 

It is certainly a great experiment at this period of free 
inquiry and general agitation, thus to give the sceptre into 
trust, where no associations exist to invest the trustee with 
any of those illusions, or prestiges, which, in other like cases, 
have served to sanction such vicarious royalty. 

In the contingency looked to by the Regency bill, of the 
Queen’s dying in giving birth to an heir to the crown, Prince 
Albert will virtually be the sovereign for eighteen years, and 
in the possession of the whole power of the monarch, though 

A PROMPT SENTINEL. only called Regent; and yet he is to Englishmen but an 

One of the heaviest of the heavy German soldiers had the ||acquaintance of yesterday, and concerning whose habits or 
duty of mounting guard at one of the ducal hunting seats ; || principles they can know, as yet, little or nothing. 
and, not.to perplex the poor fellow, one single notion, and no|} To us, on this side of the Atlantic — who, inheriting the 
more, was rammed into his noddle—namely, that he must||English tongue and blood, look to our mother land with in- 
present arms to the Duke, should his highness pass that|/terest—the spectacle thus presented is almost incompre- 
way. He was then left to his cogitations, which, we need |/hensible. The experience of half a century of self-govern- 
hardly to say, were of that class described by Dibdin in his|;ment under elective rulers renders this appointment of a 
song of “The Jolly Young Waterman,” who, we are told, |) young stranger to be king for a term of years, over thé Brit- 
‘¢ was thinking of nothing at all.” Tired of this transcen-|/ish empire, almost ludicrous; and it is with difficulty that 
dental monotony, the man had recourse to the universal Ger-||grave and grey-bearded men can comprehend the acqui- 
man solace—his sausage and his schnapps. The better to|/escence of age, experience, eminent public service and ap- 
enjoy these, he laid his firelock on the grass, and lolling||proved patriotism, in setting up over and above them this 
against a tree, discussed his creature comforts with due|/beardless foreigner. 
voracity. While thus engaged he saw an unpretending per-| 
son approach, dressed in the common German hunting-| EXECUTION OF ALGERNON SYDNEY. 
dress —a sort of green smock frock, leathers, and continua-|| Asourt ten o’clock in the morning he was conducted by 
tions. the sheriff, on foot, from the Tower to the place of execution 


DESTRUCTION OF ONE THOUSAND PERSONS. 

Lerrers from Tifflis, received in St. Petersburgh (says 
the Athenzum,) give further accounts of the convulsion of 
Mount Ararat, by which it appears that the consequences 
have been far more fearful than the first announcement had 





given reason to apprehend. The town of Nakitchevan has : 2 ' 
been totally destroyed ; all the buildings of Erivah more or & Good appetite to you!” said the new comer; “ whatare||on Tower Hill. He was attended by two of his brother’s 
less injured: and the whole of the villages in the two dis-||¥" eating?” servants, and he ascended the scaffold with a firm, undaunted 
tricts of Scharour and Sourmata have perished. The cotton “Guess!” gruffly answered the peasant soldier. mien — worthy, says Bishop Burnet, of the man who set up 
and rice plantations are all laid waste; but the immediate “ Oh, perhaps Rothwurst ?”’ said the Duke, (for the sports-||Marcus Brutus as his model. He remarked that “he had 
neighborhood of the mountain itself has been the scene of man was no less @ personage.) made his peace with God, and had nothing more to say to 
the most awful calamity. A huge mass slid from the moun- ‘* No, something better than that.” men, and handed to the sheriff a paper containing a vindi- 
tain, overwhelming every thing and persons in its progress, ‘“ Probably Leburwurst ?” . cation of his innocence of the charges alleged against him — 

‘No; something better than that.” but declined to either read it himself or have it read to the 


for a distance of seven wersts (about five English miles.) 
Amongst others, the great village of Akhouli has had the 
fate of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and about one thousand 


“ Probably Mettwarst ;” Rothwarst, Leberwarst, and Mett-|/multitade. Were it not received, he offered to tear it up. 
wurst may be called the positive, comparative, and superla-|| When he had pulled off his coat, hat, and doublet, he ob- 
tive degrees of the German sausage. served, “that he was ready to die, and would give them no 








inhabitants have been buried beneath the fallen rocks. The n? , 
mountain opened, giving passage to a thick fluid, which “ Yes. or: now you know all about my sausage, pray farther trouble.” Then he handed the executioner three 
swelled into a river, and following the same direction, swept who are you? ; guineas : the fellow grambled as if the sum was not suffi- 
over the ruins. At the date of the 13th of August, Ararat ‘ Guess,” said the Duke. ‘ cient; he then told his servant to give him more. Kneeling 
was not yet quiet. . “ Oh, perhaps you’re one of the Duke’s pages ? down, after a pause of a few minutes, he calmly laid his 
“No; something better than that.” head upon the block. The executioner asked if he should 

f UW { “Then you may be one of his aids-de-camp in disguise?” |/rise again? “Not till the general resurrection — strike on,” 

BAL GCOWUANUCS. “No; something better than that.” was the reply of Sydney. His head was severed at a blow. 

“ Perhaps you’re the Duke himself.” His remains were given to his friends, who buried them at 

REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOTISM. “ Yes.” Penhurst, in the tomb of his ancestors. A nation soon cried 

Tue National Intelligencer publishes from “the Custis|}/ “Indeed, you are! Just hold my sausage a moment —//out against the infamy of the deed which murdered the man 
Recollections and Private Memoirs of the Life and Character||for my orders are to present arms to you.” who was among the first to defend the maxim that the only 


of Washington,” a detailed account of the surrender of York-|| The Duke always related this anecdote with infinite glee. ||true basis of government is the will of the people. 


town, in which we find an anecdote well deserving the atten- 
tion of the selfish partizans who now overwhelm us with pro- 
fessions of patriotism, while they show, by their condact, that 
their chief object is the spoils of office. Gen. Nelson, one of 
the conscript fathers who had signed the Declaration of Inde- 





’ A RETORT. We learn from the Cape of Good Hope Shipping List, of 
Wuen the Constitution was at Malta in 183-, a portion of|| August 11th, that her B. M. Ship Lily, which arrive@ in 
her officers attended a ball given by the governor at this||Simon’s Bay on the 6th ult., while cruising in the Mozam- 
place ; which, by the way, was the residence of the Grand||bique Channel, fell in with a slaver, and drove her on shore. 
pence in 1776, was now in the field as Commander-in-chie!|| Master of the far-famed knights of Malta. During the eve-||Of her cargo, consisting of 550 negroes, 200 were drowned, 
of the militia, and Governor of the State of Virginia. Lafay-|/ning, as*one of our officers was conversing with a lady of|/and the remaining 350 taken on board the Lily, and brought 
ette, having just finished a battery mounting very heavy|ithe place, a very foppish, but, nevertheless, what the ladies/ito Mauritius, put on shore, and left there under quarantine. 
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THE VOICE OF DEATH. 


Since time began have hope and fear 

And grief been wedded unto each, and IT 

With life companionship have ever borne, 

With silent steps and swift, treading along 

Her onward path, but sending oft a tone 

To speak unto the heart, my touch must freeze ; 
And yet it heeded not, but to the song, 

The dance, the bridal, flew, as if on earth 

There dwelt no place for death. 


Through al) the homes of men I wandered on, — 
The costly palace of the crowned king, 
The humblest cot which rears its lowly roof, 
Alike my dwelling place. From age to age 
I’ve garnered up a store of a!l that earth 
Could call most fair : — genius hath left for me 
Its soaring thoughts, — love unto kindred love 
Hath bid adieu, — childhood hath wept its last, 
And slumbered in my arms, — thought, beauty, love, 
All, all hath made ita home at last with me, 
With dark and rapid wing, and fiery breath, 
I’ve passed throughout the city’s crowded mart, 
And men, like autumn leaves, have fallen down 
And died. 


The student, wrapped in contemplation high, 
I’ve snatched away, when strong creative thought 
Was weaving him a name which would not die; 
The painter’s easel, and the sculptor’s stone, 

In very mockery of life I’ve left, 

The gaze of time, when they whose fiery souls 

Could press the stamp of immortality 

On senseless things had not an bour of life. 

But most the flowers of humble life I love 

To crop—the music of a gentle voice 

To hush, — the flashes of a lovelit eye 

To dim with tears, — and fade the heart’s yqung flowers 
Of hope, and joy, aud love. 


I passed one day a widow’s home; in all 
But love *twas poor, but that its loneliness 
Did light with peace. With smiles her scanty board 
Was lit, and through that happy home was heard 
Music, which warbled like a forest bird — 
The voice of childish hope, of childish joy. 
One eve, one twilight eve, her gentle boy, 
Her only one, had nestled on her breast, 
To breathe his simple prayer, and go to rest. 
By one, that quiet hour was ne’er forgot : 
I stood by them, and yet they saw me not. 
The boy looked up and smiled, and there he lay 
The withered blossom of a sunny day. 
Her joy was hushed, and when I past again, 
I froze a heart which beat, and throbbed with pain. 


The moon was up, beneath a southern sky, 
So bright, the very stars did seem to die 
With envy ’neath her silver ray ; the dew 
Fell softly down on shrub and flower, and grew 
Like diamonds ‘neath her light, while far was heard 
The varied music of the mocking bird. 
1 stood beneath a balcony, where crept 
Full many a clinging vine whose branches swept 
Its roof with blooms, but oh, the fairest flowers 
Were two who wiled away the evening hours 
In love’s sweet converse low. ‘There, side by side, 
They sat, mingling with smile and soft caress, 
The fond true heart’s o’erflowing tenderness. 
Their hands were clasped, and in their eyes 
Was love which rests but in the beaming skies. 
The maiden leant, with fond confiding air, 
Upon her lover’s arm — her all was there — 
And looked into his manly face and smiled, 
While thus her pleasant thoughts the hour beguiled : — 


* Are we not happy, love, are we not blest ? 
There are no clouds to dim the azure rest 
Of our heart’s heaven! My heart is thine, all thine, 
And thou, I know thy sou! but rests with mine. 
Were our young love but this —to win, to die 
With thee, *twere sweet ; but life will pass us on, 
Like one of Eden’s dreams. List, dearest, list, 
I have a thought, which far among the mist 
Of things which have not been, and yet may be, 
Doth lie ; a happy thought of thee and me 
Which I have dwelt upon when thou wert far, 
As wandering men have gazed upon a star, 
And blest its light. — Our simple cottage home, 
It will be built where wild birds wander free, 
Where droops the violet, where sings the bee, 
And thou at morn, or noon, shalt wander forth, 
Or still with me, with pencil or with pen, 

@ Beguile afar from cities or from men, 

The quiet hour. And I, oh, I the while 


Will light our lonely home with love’s dear smile, 
I'll train the vines, I’ll lure the forest flowers, 
Like timid friends, to deck our twilight bowers. 
And when at last the day’s sweet tasks are o’er, 
T’ll list from thee some legendary lore, 

Or seated by thy side, we’ll gaze on high, 


And dream of love, when life has past us by — 

I'll soothe thy sickness, charm thy cares away, 

Weep when thou’rt sad, and smile when thou art gay, 
Be all that love may be, and ask but this, 

To die with thee, life’s latest bliss.” 


Sweet maid, the words were murmuring on her tongue, 
When, o’er her lips my sable mantle flung, 
They hushed in one long, deep, expiring sigh ; 
The silken lashes o’er her soft blue eye 
Were closed, and chance you might have thought she slept, 
So soft the calm, which o’er her bosom crept, 
But that her eye, ere this would mildly turn, 
Her lover’s thought, his wish, his love to learn, 
I clasped the maid, in all her beauty fair, 
And left him to his bitter madness there. 


Dream not of bliss, oh, son of man, but know 
That wedded unto life where’er ye go, 
Beside your path | stand ;— there is no spot 
On earth, where life may dwell, and | may not; 
No flowers which fade not ’neath my icy touch, 
No hopes which will not die away, but such 
As make their dwelling place upon that shore 
Where fear, and grief and death have part no more. 


Natchitoches, La., 1840. FLORENCE. 


Mecorves of Gonna. 
“A VISIT TO THE SULTAN, 


[The pages of history abound with instances of devotion and heroism 
exhibited by women, acting under the influence of some absorbing 
emotion. Maternal or filial affection, pride, or the passions of envy 
or revenge, have sufficed to enable them to brave danger and en- 
dure hardsbip in an extraordinary manner. But nothing has ever so 
fully developed the devotion, and tested the ability of woman te 
do and dare, as religious enthusiasm. Guided and sustained by 
this all-absorbing principle, there is nothing she is not prepared to 
attempt and succeed in, that is not beyond the powers of human- 
ity. — We copied, a few weeks since, a sketch of the efforts of one 
of our own countrywomen, Harriet Livermore, which affords an 
illustration of this sentiment. Joan of Arc, whose memoir was given 
in a later number, exemplifies the same idea. We have since met 












the year 1660, which is exceedingly interesting. She had visited 
the settlements in New England, and if we mistake not, her name 
may be found among the records of its early religious disputes. ] 

Mary Fisner now believed it would be right for her to pay 
a visit to the Grand Tark, to relieve an exercise which was 
resting on her mind on his account. Jt would appear from 
the records which we have of the accomplishment of this con- 
cern, that she undertook it alone. From Italy she obtained a 


where she landed at Patras. She passed along the narrow 
strip of land lying between the Arcadian mountains and the 
waters of Lepanto. She was at Vostitza, the ancient Zgium 
where the states of Achaia in the days of their freedom met in 
council ; and she trod the streets of Corinth. From thence 
her course was through the isthmus of Corinth; and travel- 
ling the public road of the emperor Hadrian, she entered the 


ancient ruins and modern miseries of Athens. From Attica 


visited Scio, and some of its neighboring islands, from whence 
departing she first trod the shores of Asiaat Smyrna. Whilst 
she remained in this city she attracted the attention of the Ear] 
of Winchelsea, the English ambassador to the Ottoman porte. 
On learning her intention of visiting the sultan, he had her 
arrested and sent back to Venice. 

From Venice, or some of the other Italian ports, this inde- 
fatigable minister of the gospel obtained a passage for Zante. 
Of her further journey the only information we can gather 
is, that after crossing Greece to its eastern border, she skirted 
the shores of the /Egean, and made her way in safety to the 
gates of Adrianople. In the vicinity of this city the army ol 
the sultan and his court were now encamped. Here it was 
that Mary Fisher was Jed to speak to the sultan. Protected 
by Him whom she had desired to serve, she had passed with- 
out insult or injury through a land trodden by degraded 
Greeks and their tyrant masters. The plague had by this 
time overrun the whole of Turkey: it found victims amang 
that army which for ten years had invested Candia, and it 
thinned the crews of those fleets which defended the Bos- 
phorus or controlled the ZEgean. The camp of the sultan 
was not exempt from the scourge, although it does not ap- 
pear to have raged there with much virulence. Such was 
the condition of the country through which this devoted hand- 
maiden unflinching passed to fulfil her mission. 











with an account, taken from a late number of “ The Friend,” of 
the visit of Mary Fisher, an English Quaker, to the Sultan, about) 


passage to Zante, and from thence to the shores of the Morea, | 


territory of ancient Megaris through the Scironean pass ; and| 
skirting the coast of the gulf of Egina, was a spectator of the| 


she passed over the plains of Marathon, and crossed the chan- 
nel of Euripus to the island of Eubara, now Negropont. She! 
visited the city of Egripos, the ancient Chalcis. She next, 








At Adrianople she was courteously received and enter- 
tained, but she could find no one willing to accompany her 
to the camp; she therefore proceeded there alune. On reach- 
ing the outposts, she sent a message to the vizier that an 
English woman who had something to declare from the great 
God, wished an audience with the sultan ; and he sent Mary 
word that, at a certain hour the next morning, she should 
have an opportunity to declare her message. Mary spent 
the night at Adrianople, and at the appointed hour she re- 
turned to the camp. She was now ushered into the presence 
of the sultan, who, surrounded by his great officers of state, 
was wailing to receive her. On her presentation the youth- 
fal monarch demanded if she had a message for him, and, 
on her replying in the affirmative, bade her deliver it. The 
pomp and splendor of the oriental court, according to the 
description of Ricaut, must have been grand and imposing, 
far beyond any thing which Mary had ever seen or perhaps 
imagined; but this she regarded not, for her mind was in- 
wardly engaged, as she stood silently before that assembly, 
seeking for that qualification which alone can enable any 
one rightly to perform ‘a religious duty. The sultan sup- 
posed she was struck with awe at the thought of speaking 
before such an audience, and asked her if she desired that 
any of them should retire. To this she replied im the nega- 
tive. He then encouraged her to speak freely, and concluded 
by charging her to speak the word she had to say from the 
Lord, neither more nor less ; for they were willing to hear 
it, be it what it would. Finding that authority and power 
for which she had waited, Mary now began to speak, and 
the whole court with much seriousness quietly listened until 
she had concluded. The sultan then demanded if she had 
any thing more tosay. Tothis she replied by asking if he 
had understood that which she had already spoken. He an- 
swered, “every word,” and added, “it is truth.” He then 
invited her to remain in his dominions, saying, that they 
could not but respect one who had come so far with such 
a message. She now desired liberty to pass on to Constan- 
tinople, upon which he offered her a guard. This she mod- 
estly declined, stating that her confidence was in that divine 
arm which had brought her thither, for her safe conduct 
home again. The sultan, on this, reminded her that it was 
dangerous travelling alone, expressed his surprise that she 
had passed safely so far, and added that his offer was out of 
a respectful concern for her safety, and that he would not 
for any consideration that she should suffer the least injury 
in his dominions. As she was about departing, she was 
asked, “what she thought of their prophet Mohammed?” 
This was a question the answer to which might seem likely 
to endanger her safety. With holy wisdom, as well as in- 
trepidity, she answered, “I know him not; but I know 
Christ, the true prophet, the Son of God, who was the light 


of the world, and enlighteneth every man that cometh into 


the world.”” She added, “if the word that the prophet speak- 
eth cometh to pass, then shall ye know that the Lord sent 
that prophet; but if it come not to pass, then shall ye know 
the Lord never sent him.” This they acknowledged to be 
truth. Then they suffered her to depart; and she proceeded 
without molestation to Constantinople, from whence she took 
her departure, and reached England in safety. 


Benmenvs of DApxtw. 


——__—_—__ 











FERNAN GONZALEZ, 


THE GREAT COUNT OF CASTILE. 





BY CALEB CUSHING. 





Wauew the Saracens had overrun Spain, and completely 
prostrated the power of the Goths as a nation; still many of 
the Christians, who disdained all composition with the infidel 
invaders, took refuge in the mountainous regions of ancient 
Cantabria, consoling themselves for the loss of riches and 
power by the possession of liberty of person and worship. 
Out of these fragments of the Gothic race grew up the king- 
dom of Leon under Pelayo, celebrated as the restorer of the 
Spanish monarchy. Meanwhile, the Christians, who were 
scattered among the recesses and wild hills nearer the centre 
of the Peninsula, had gradually assumed some degree of 
independence, partly because their places of refuge rendered 
them difficult of access, and partly because the Arabs were 
attracted elsewhere by richer conquests. For the security 
of their humble possessions in case of attack, the Christians 
built castles wherever suitable situations could be found, and 
under shelter of their strong holds began to cultivate some- 
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what extensively the neighboring territory. Such was the 
number of these castles, that the whole region at length ac- 
quired the name of Castilla. ‘The word, at first, was em- 
ployed in a very limited sense ; but came to be more largely 
applied, when the Christians felt themselves strong enough 
to build and fortify Burgos, in the year 882. At this period, 
Castile was governed by counts, who held of the kings of 
Leon. The earliest of the counts, who figures in history, is 
Rodrigo, whose son, Diego Porcelos, founded Burgos. 
grandsons of Rodrigo, by his daughter Sula Bella, were 
Nuno Rasura, the ancestor of the kings of Castile and of the 
Cid Rui Diaz,— and Gustiv Gonzalez, the grandfather of the 
seven Infantes of Lara, the subjects of one of the most tragic 
stories in the chronicles of Spain. Nuno Rasura’s grandson 
was Fernan Gonzalez, the famous Count of Castile, who has 
acquired so much celebrity in tradition, as to impair the 


credit of his genuine historical reputation. 


It is very certain, however, that Fernan Gonzalez was one 
of the most brave, indefatigable, and successful warriors of 
Christian Spain ; that he gained great accessions of territory 
by means of conquests from the Moors; that he was victo- 
rious in various contests with the Christians, also, of the ad- 
jacent countries ; and that he finally rendered Castile inde- 
pendent of the ‘kings of Leon. In one of these wars, it was 
the fortune of Fernan Gonzalez to slay, in single combat, 
Don Sancho Abarca, King of Navarre, whose daughter 
Teresa thereupon became the inveterate enemy of the Count. 
At the conclusion of another of the wars between Castile and 
Navarre, in which Fernan Gonzalez was the victor, it was 
agreed that the Count should proceed to the court of Don 
Garci Sanchez, King of Navarre, for the purpose of marry- 
ing his sister, Dona Sancha. The Count repaired thither, | 
unsuspicious of any fraud; but at the instigation of Dona) 
Teresa, he was immediately seized and imprisoned by the, 
false King. He escaped in the manner described in the fol-| 


lowing ballad. ; 


The noble Count of fair Castile 
Rides forth no more to war, 
Imprisoned by that traitor-king 

Dou Garci of Navarre. 


The 































** Come on, come on, my lovely bride,” 
Cried Fernan, loud and clear ; 

*¢ I see the pennon of Castile, 
My gallant men are here.’”’ 


Philadelphia, for books which were not to be found in New 
York, where I then resided. I received from the elder Dr. 
Ward a severe rebuke for undertaking such a work, I not 
being a medical man. 

After a year’s labor, I published the work at my own ex- 
pense, and sold copies enough to pay the printers ; but re- 
ceived no remuneration for my labor and other expenses. 
The work was republished in England, but at a loss. 

This work excited little notice for thirty years. But one 
instance of attention to it may be mentioned. In 1813 and 
1814, a fatal fever prevailed in Talbot county, Maryland. 
Dr. Martin, of Easton, tinding the usual remedies failed of 
success, changed his practice in consequence of attending to 
my doctrines respecting epidemics, and saved his patients. 
This he acknowledged. 

But the cholera awakened attention to this book both in 
England and the United States ; the ablest physicians now 
admitting that this disease has verified mv opinions. 

My large dictionary, and the preparatory studies, cost me 
twenty years labor. When I commenced, I was fifty years 
old, and had begun to wear spectacles. My funds were not 
adequate to the object; but I imported a few books which 
were indispensable. I applied to men of great wealth for 
assistance, but received none from them. A few friends, 
however, lent me aid a short time when my own resources 
‘failed. My expenses during the execution of this work must 
have been at least twenty thousand dollars, not including 
those of a voyage to Europe. The sales will never reim- 
burse me. 

When this work was finished, it was difficult to find a 
publisher. The bookseller, who undertook the publication, 
could find none of the trade in our large cities who would 
take a share in the enterprise; and he could not put the 
work to press till I had endorsed his note to a bank for two 
thousand dollars. 

The first edition has been long since exhausted, and the 
work is often called for: but my efforts to find a publisher 
have hitherto failed; and I have no means of supplying the 
demand, except to authorize the importation of copies of the 
English reprint. : 


And joy the Infanta’s bosom filled 
To see that pennon wave, — 

To hear the shout, — ‘‘ Castile, Castile,” 
From many a vassal brave. 

































Nor was this the only occasion, where Dona Sancha was 
of service to the Count. It seems that Dona Teresa once 
more contrived to procure the imprisonment of Fernan Gon- 
zalez, when he was peaceably attending the Cortes of the 
kingdom of Leon as a vassal of Don Sancho. Soon after- 
wards Dona Sancha announced her determination to repair 
in pilgrimage to the shrine of Santiago, to intercede with 
heaven for the release of the Count; and on the way she 
could not but pass through Leon, where the Count lay in 
prison. In passing she was graciously received by the King, 
who was her near kinsman ; and of course she obtained per- 
mission to visit her husband. She did so, and as the guards 
supposed, departed at the appointed time ; but it turned out 
that the Count had issued forth disguised in the female ap- 
parel and pilgrim’s weeds of Dona Sancha, who remained to 
abide the resentment of the King, but was, ere long, honora- 
bly released by him ; for it was impossible to punish a lady, 
who had so gallantly and ingeniously served her husband. 
She deserves to be associated in fame, as she is in gallantry, 
with the wives of Crotius, of Nithsdale, and of Lavallette. 
And the bold Count skilfully availed himself of his freedom 
to be revenged of the King of Leon. Don Sancho, it seems, 
had purchased a valuable war-horse of Fernan Gonzalez ; 
and one of the conditions of the purchase had been, that for 
every day’s delay of payment, after a certain period, the 
||price should be progressively doubled. In this way, Don 
Sancho had unwittingly incurred a debt which all the treas- 
ures of his kingdom could not pay ; and as Fernan Gonzalez 
insisted upon the penalty of the bond, and there was no court 
of equity which could relieve the poor King from the uncon- 
scionable bargain, he was fain to agree, in consideration of 
the discharge of the debt, to release Castile from all further 
fealty to the crown of Leon; and thus, it is averred by the 






















































There came a Norman Count to Spain, 
Bound for St. Jago’s shrine, 

Who caw the gallant Spanish knight 
Condemned in bonds to pine. 


chroniclers, did Castile become independent. 







Whilst long discourse the barons held 
On déeds of chivalry, 

It grieved the Norman cavalier 
Such shameful sight to see. — 


Carpio, and the Cid. 


And straight he seeks Don Garci’s court, 
Resoived, whate’er betide, 

To gain the fair Infanta’s ear, 
Of Spanish maids the pride. 


Diterary Brtracts. 


THE PROFITS OF LITERATURE. 


He knew her wise and bold as fair ; 
He saw, within her speaking eye, 

The soul of ardor, love, and truth, 
That dares or do or die. 


count of his literary labors, and their pecuniary results. ] 


“God pardon you,” the Norman said, 
*¢ God and Saint Mary too; 
The noblest knight of Christendom 
Is lost for love of you; 


“ For hither came the gallant Count, 
Thy love and hand to gain ; — 
For thee, in durance vile is held 
The bravest Jord in Spain. 


“ Succor, I say, the prisoned Count ; These were the late Judge Trumbull! and Joel Barlow. J 


Your wounded honor heal ; — 
Untoose his bonds, and thou wilt be 


The Queen of broad Cdstile.’’ 
than I was worth. 


The sales of that book have amounted to fifteen millions 
of copies; and the value of the materials and work which 
the manufacture of it has furnished to mechanics, must have 
risen to a million of dollars. Plagiarists, who have copied 
and published my improvements have diminished my profits 
one quarter, or one third, and J have been able to obtain 
little more than a subsistence for my family. 

In 1788, I found, in the family of the first Governor Trum- 
bull, the manuscript of Gov. Winthrop’s Journal. Desirous 
of bringing that valuable document before the public, I con- 
tracted with the Governor's secretary, John Porter, Esq., to 
By night and day, until they reach transcribe it, and paid him his price. I then procured the 

ee work to be published at my own risk, and the copies were 
Where, glancing in the sun they see ; 4 

A band of knights below. all'sold, bat I received not a cent of profit. ; 
Teentaed to iatilline ten In collecting materials for a history of Pestilential Diseases, 

Whe ésceni Miia ees come a work undertaken when the yellow fever was desolating 

our cities, I was under the necessity of visiting the libraries 


To seize the noble Count once more 
And drag his mistress home. of Harvard and Yale College, and the Logonian library in 


So well the Norman plied his speech 
He touched the Infanta’s heart, 

Who vowed to set Count Fernan free, 
And with him to depart, 


If he would take her to his arms, 
To be his wedded wife : — 
*¢ Fear not, my lord,” she said ; * [’ll save 
Thy freedom and thy life.” 


They gain the alcayde to their cause, 
And, issuing from the keep, 

They leave the city walls behind, 
And on their journey keep 





















It is not surprising, therefore, that Fernan Gonzalez should 
have become, as he is, one of the favorite heroes of Spanish 
romance, dividing the field with Don Pelayo, Bernardo del 








[The venerable Noah Webster, in an article addressed to the editor 
of the Boston Recorder, gives the following rather discouraging ac- 


As we frequently see statements in the public prints re- 
specting American literature, the press and the number of 
pablications proceeding from it, intended probably to show 
the progress of improvement in the United States, I beg you 
and the public to pardon the egotism of my short story, 
showing what difficulties an author may have to encounter. 

When I first proposed, in 1783, to publish a small ele- 
mentary book for teaching children to read, I found two per- 
sons only who gave the least encouragement of success. 


was obliged to print and publish the books at my own risk, 
and became responsible for the expense, which was more 





I have on hand a manuscript sufficient to make a small 
quarto volume. This is a synopsis of the principal words 
in twenty languages, arranged in classes under the same 
radical letters. This work was compiled during my prepa- 
ration of the dictionary, and the materials sought by a new 
course of researches, and in exploring a field never before 
attempted. It would probably throw much light on the his- 
tory and connexion of languages ; bat no bookseller will 
publish it, as the sales would not reimburse him. Dr. Julius, 
the agent of the King of Prussia, when in this country, urged 
the to send the manuscript to Europe, saying that any of the 
literary societies in Germany or Berlin would readily publish 
it. But this cannot be done, as the work must be printed 
under my own inspection. N. WEBSTER. 

New-Haven, Aug. 10, 1837. 


ORIGIN OF AMERICAN PRINTING. 

Tue first printing press in North America was established 

at Cambridge, in Massachusetts, at the close of the year 
1638, almost coeval with the founding of Harvard University. 
The Rev. Mr. Glover, an English dissenting clergyman, pur- 
chased a printing apparatus, and embarked with it for Bos- 
ton, but died on the passage. Stephen Daye, a practical 
printer, who had been engaged by Glover to carry on the 
business, arrived in the autumn of 1638, and under the di- 
rection of the magistrates set up the press at Cambridge. It 
is stated, that the first work issued from this press was The 
Freeman’s Oath ; the second, an almanac; the third, a met- 
rical version of the Psalms. Licensers of the press were 
from time to time appointed ; and in 1664, “for preventing 
irregularities and abuse of the authorities of the country,” 
it was ordered “that ng printing press should be established 
at any other place in the jurisdiction but Cambridge.” In 
1674, however, the General Court authorized John Foster to 
set up a press in Boston, and, on his decease, in 1681, a 
similar privilege was granted to Samuel Sewall ; but at the 
same time an order passed, “that none may presume to set 
up any other press without the like liberty first granted.” 
The strictest censorship was maintained over the press, 
and nothing was allowed to appear which had not passed the 
ordeal of the license. When Secretary or “ Postmaster” 
Randolph, who had temporary charge of affairs pending the 
arrival of Andros, found out that Samuel Green, Jr., the Bes- 
ton printer, and successor of Foster and Sewall, had under- 
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taken to print an almanac without the official imprimatar, 
he dispatched a messenger to Green, peremptorily ordering 
him “ not to proceed.to print any almanac whatever without 
his approbation.” — Quarterly Register. 


Gavietiesr. 


. THE ASHES OF NAPOLEON. 
Wate Louis Napoleon is, as it were, buried in the fortress 
of Ham, preparations are making on the grandest scale for 





entombing the remains of his illustrious ancestor at the In- 


valides. The ashes, after arriving at Havre, will be con- 
veyed up the Seine as far as Courbevoi, near Paris, where 
an arch of triumph will be erected, and other arrangements 
made to receive with becoming pomp the remains of the 
Emperor. A procession will be formed there, which will 
enter Paris by the Champ Elysees. Some trees are to be 
cut down in the vicinity of the Invalides, in order to form 
an approach worthy of the illustrious deposit about to be 
consigned to it. A temporary bridge is to be thrown over 
the Seine, and the spacious court yard of the Invalides is to 
be.converted into an illuminated chapel, the ground of which 
is to be covered with violet-colored velvet of the richest de- 
scription. The hearse is to be drawn by twenty-four milk- 
white horses, which are about to be imported expressly from 
Germany. 





REVERSES OF FORTUNE. 

Tue U. S. Marshal who has just completed the census of 
Cincinnati, mentions these incidents : 

I met a man who had ruined himself by intemperance, and 
was subsisting on charity, that I knew in Pittsburg in the 
year 1815, owner of a fine property and store worth 50,000 
dollars at that time. The property alone, I have no doubt, 
would since have brought 150,000 dollars, 

[ found in the person of a day laborer in one of our found- 
eries, a nan who had once owned a large iron establishment 
in Scotland, on the Carron side. He had become involved 
with others, and had become thereby insolvent. My sympa- 
thies were the more strongly excited here from the simple 
dignity which forbore repining or complaint the family mani- 
fested in the case. 

I found also the widow of a distinguished professor in an 
Eastern College, who was at the time eating her humble sup- 
per with ker daughter, under such circumstances of penury, 
that their very table was formed of a board Jaid across an old 
barrel. 

I have found in the city two cases of disparity of age be- 
tween the oldest and youngest brother, worthy of notice. In 
one instance the oldest brother was 69, the youngest 25. In 
the other when the father was living, and aged 73 years, one 
brother was 46 and the other 2. 





Lorp Mayor or Luxpox. — The probable Lord Mayor elect 
is Alderman Harmer, the editor or publisher of the Weekly 
Dispatch newspaper, one of the most bold, and certainly the 
most profitable journal in England — its weekly circulation 
being upwards of 50,000 copies. Mr. Harmer’s position in 
life does not exactly illustrate the principles which his paper 
advocates. The Dispatch is principally celebrated for its 
ridicule and abuse of every branch of the Government from 
the night-watch department up to Royalty itself; and the 
probable cause of its immense success is this pampering the 
John Bull relish for grumbling. Under the dreadful state 
of things described by the Dispatch, its publisher has risen 
from a humble advocate for rogues at the Old Bailey to his 
present standing. His first advancement was to be prose- 
cuting attorney at the Old Bailey — he then became a “ spec- 
tacle maker,”’ and made his fortune, purchased his share in 
the Dispatch, was afterwards elected Alderman, and is now 
probably Lord Mayor.— New York Tattler. 





A quick way TO Get Rich.—A Miss Ingram, of Pontiac, 
some time since, was perusing a Texas paper, and observed 
among the persons that bore a prominent part in the affairs 
of that government, a man bearing her own name, and jo- 
cosely remarked to her companions, that she had made an 
important discovery—that she had found a namesake in 
Texas, and intended to write to him and claim relationship. 
This resolution, more from curiosity and a desire of novelty 
than from any conviction that her hopes would be real- 
ized, was carried into effect. She wrote him a respectful! 
letter, giving him a history of her family and parentage, and 
suggested that as the name was not as common as most of 






















relationship existed between them. She received in reply a 
friendly and affectionate letter,acknowledging her as a cousin, 


This was readily acceded to, and it was carried on agreea- 
bly and satisfactorily to both parties, until very recently, she 
received intelligence of his death, and information that in his 
will be had bequeathed her the handsome sum of $20,000 in 
gold and silver, leaving his personal property and immense 
landed estates to his relatives in that country. A few days 
previous to the reception of this joyful communication, she 
had connected her fortunes with those of a Methodist clergy- 
man, and should their deeds of charity comport with their 
means, the widow’s heart will be filled with joy, and many 
{an orphan live to implore blessings upon the heads of their 
|benefactors, for their deeds of benevolence and generosity.— 
Michigan Northern Advocate. 








Aw Exernant’s Putse.— There chanced to be a female 
elephant and her calf stationed not far from my tent. I car- 
tied the young one a large basin of sweet tea, after breakfast 
one morning, into which he dipped his trunk, and drained 
the contents in an instant ; and, perceiving his mamma look- 
jing on wistfully,I procured her one also, which she drank with 
much gusto. Soon after this introduction we became great 
friends, and the mother and son were regular pensioners of my 
teapot ; the lady permitting me to take many liberties with 
her person, such as toying with her delicate ear, scratching 
her neck, &c., and giving me now and then a hug about the 
waist with her trunk, which in no instance exceeded the 
reasonable bounds of a friendly embrace. One morning) 
when she was particularly affectionate, I took a fancy to feel 
jher pulse ; and, when handling her ear, I groped for an ar- 
‘tery at the base, and noted the number of pulsations in a 
leslones, which was twenty-fonr—and I need scarcely add, 
there was no want of strength. — Trifles from my Port Folio, 
by a Staff Surgeon. 
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Tue Nassau Batioon. — It gives us pleasure to be able to 
inform our readers, upon the very best authority, that the) 
|famous aeronaut, Mr. Charlies Green, intends next summer} 
lascending from Dublin in the great Nassau ballvon, if the 
‘current of air be favorable, passing over England without 
descending, and ultimately making his descent somewhere 
on the continent of Europe. Mr. Green is preparing for the 
‘press a work on aerostation ; and we have reason to know 
‘that he holds firmly bis resolution of trying the voyage from 
‘the New World to the Old, across the Atlantic, as soon as 
he shall have constructed the kind of balloon which will be 
necessary for the purpose. Our readers may not be perhaps 
igenerally aware that a fierce westerly storm would be just 
‘the kind of weather Mr. Green would wish for crossing the 
‘ocean deep: but he would be of course anxious for weather 
ithe most serene while making his descent upon the land, 
wherever he may alight afier his aerial voyage. — Limerick! 
Chronicle. 





Sranish Paintines. — Louis Phillippe, hearing that many 
valuable pictures were perishing in Spain amidst the disso- 
lution of the monasteries and the ravages of the civil war, 
sent Baron Taylor, a French gentleman of fine taste in the 
arts, into Spain, with £100,000 from his own purse to make 
purchases. Many noble pictures were thus rescued from 
inevitable destruction, and a collection formed, which, as 
illustrating the style and spirit of a great and unknown prov- 
ince of art, and as bringing together in one gallery speci- 
mens of all the principal schools which flourished in Spain, 
is invaluable for the critic, the artist and the historian. The 
collection, purchased out of his own private fortune, Louis 
Phillippe has placed in a public gallery, and thrown open to 
the world without reserve or exception. 





Or Course Not.— A Boston lawyer some days since was 
defending his client with great ability. When he had con- 
cluded, his antagonist sneeringly said, ‘“ that he did not un- 
derstand a word the other had said.” ‘Of course not,” re- 
plied the other, “I was speaking Jam.” 





Sritcuery.— There is variety enough to satisfy anybody, 
and there are gradations enough 1n the stitches to descend 
to any capacity but a man’s. There are tambour stitch, 
satin, chain, finny, new, bred, ferne, and queen-stitches ; 
there is slabbing, veining, and button stitch ; seeding, roping, 


as i 
the names of our country, the probability was strong that a| 
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land open stitch; there is sock-seam, herring-bone, long- 


stitch, and cross stitch; there is rosemary stitch, Spanish 
stitch, and Irish stitch; there is back stitch, overcast, and 


jand expressing an earnest desire that the correspondence leoams stitch ; hemming, felling, and basting ; darning, graft- 
||might be continued. 


ing and patching; there is whip stitch, and fisher stitch ; 
there is fine-drawing, gathering, marking, trimming, and 
tucking. — The Art of Needlework, by the Countess of Wilton. 








Diterary Notices. 








Tue Bupcet or THe Busse Famity. By Lady Lytton Bul- 
wer, Author of “ Chevely, or the Man of Honor.” Two vols. 
New York : Harper § Brothrs. 


Tue reputation acquired by the author of these volumes is 
by no means an enviable one, though if her disposition is 
accurately exhibited in her productions, it is none the less 
agreeable to her. A woman who can throw her family disa- 
greements open to the public, and deliberately set herself to 
weave her domestic afflictions and her husband’s faults into 
a tale to gratify the depraved appetite of an indolent and 
scandal-loving aristocracy, must be destitute of the finer 
feelings that would revolt at the thought of moral degrada- 
tion. She is prepared to brave contempt, and resting on her 
rank for support, to retort the deepest expression of disgust 
with a sneer. We have no partiality for the character or the 
works of the husband, and know nothing of the merits of 
the quarrel between them. 

The present work, which has been for some time announ- 
ced, was expected to be of a similar character to “‘Chevely,” 
and to relate to the same difficulties, but we presume it is not 
so intended. The main object of the writer seems to be to 
indulge her misanthropic sarcasms on the whole genus homo, 
and in so doing she takes frequent opportunity to vent her 
dislikes to particular individuals. In executing her plan, she 
frequently descends to a degree of vulgarity for which it is 
difficult to conceive how a lady of respectability could have 
qualified herself. 

We have only room for two short extracts. One is an 
effusion of spleen against the lordly sex : — 

« Marmaduke was struck with the philosophical tone of 
Mr. Brough’s remarks. It appeared that Mrs. Fine had 
positively and barbarously refused to let them have any 
more brandy. 

“¢You shonld hit her on the raw, Tony,’ said Mr. 
Brough, thumping his clinched hand energetically on the 
table till the spoons danced. 

“Mr. Fine muttered something in reply that was un- 
intelligible to Marmaduke, but apparently not so to Mr. 
Brough, who leaned his head forward, frowned, closed one 
eye very knowingly, and replied, 

“«¢ You say she haint got no raw? Lor bless you, there’s 
no such difference *twixt women and asses, specially 
wives; and [’ll tell you what I overheerd two sweeps say 
one morning last spring, when I was in Lunnun, and you 
must treat she the same: these here two chaps was a driv- 
ing their donkeys; one had a side as raw as a beefsteak ; 
so, whenever the boy gave un a wallop on it—I spose he 
didn’t go like fun? t’other chap’s donkey was fat and lazy, 
and wouldn’t budge for all the blows in Whitechapel. 

««¢ Vy don’t you hit her on the raw, Bill?’ says the first 
boy, and very sensibly too. 

**¢’Cause she haint got no raw,’ says Bill. 

**¢ Vell, then,’ says the first boy, taking out his knife, 
*you must stablish a raw, that’s all.’ 

*¢ And so it is with wives,’ continued Mr. Brough; ‘if 
they haint got no raw, you must stablish a raw; that is, if 
so be as they will have a pervoking good temper, as a hor- 
dinary blowing-up has no effect upon, why, then you must 
drive them into a temper, bless you; I've seen so much 
of it, both in high life and low life; just drive a woman 
mad, and, while she’s a raving, you keep as cool as a pot 
of half-and-half in October, and then all the tongues begin 
to wag, specially the women’s, for they always set upon 
each other like a set of turkeys, who, no sooner is one ail- 
ing, than the rest are sure to peck its eyes out; and then 
it is, ‘Poor man! I’m sure he’s to be pitied, married to 
such a devil!’ besides, Tony, England is a fine country : 
there haint, nor there never will be, no help for the 
women; all the Parliament-men take care of that; for, 
though they be such fine, smooth-spoken gentlemen, with 
clean faces, whatever their hands may he, why, arter all, 
they his but hanimals like ourselves, and they wallops 
their wives, turns em hout a doors, tells lies on em as fast 
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SS 
Tue Boston Acapemy have made arrangements fort a series 


as a horse can gallop—all the same as we do, with this dif- 
ference, that when they are cused of it like, they denies 7 
upon their honor! and that smooths hevery thing. Now| 
the worst of it his, in hour walk of life we never talks 
abont honor; and, when once we turns a wife hout a doors, 
and plays up old gooseberry ourselves, we've no way of 
persecuting and tormenting on em arterwords; but, in 
course, ‘tis but reasonable as the rich should have more 
tether and privileges nor the poor.’ ’’—pp. 18, 19. 

M. Odillon Barrot seems to have incurred the lady’s dis- 
pleasure, and in her Parisian scenes she introduces the fol- 
lowing flattering description of that gentleman : — 

** Now the fact is, Sir Romulus’s intellect was almost 
feminine in the manner in which it jnmped to conclusions ; 
and, with his usual vivida vis animi, he had descried a 
man whom, from his physiognomy, he naturally enough 
supposed to be a pork-butcher. His small, sinister, cruel- 
looking green eyes; low, shelving eyebrows ; high cheek- 
bones ; peculiarly vulgar-shaped face and streaky com- 
plexion, surmounted, as it was, by his light, bristly, harsh 
hair, and universally plebeian appearance, convinced Sir 
Romulus that nothing so hoggish could have appeared in 
a human form but from a constant intercourse with the 
swinish multitude; for, as Lord Bacon truly observes, ~—_ 
he is good authority on the present subject, ‘A man’s) 
calling, by moulding him to certain habits of thinking, is 
often wont to manifest itself in his appearance; the out-| 
ward man being frequently but a transparency over the 
inward soul.’ ’’—pp. 252, 653. 

Unpleasant as is the spirit in which these volumes are 
written, they contain evidences of great ability, of deep read- 
ing, and of the possession of much native humor. The lat- 
ter quality, however, is sadly acidified, and is also injured) 
by a too evident attempt at the popular style of the inimitable! 
Thomas Hood. 

The book will be read and laughed over by thousands on| 
both sides the water, though many of its chief points will be, 
much better appreciated on the other. 

















Poems. By J. N. M’Jilton. Boston: Otis, Broaders § Co. ; 

Baltimore : Cushing § Brother. 

Witu a title of the most modest pretensions and a preface 
equally modest, we have here a very beautifully printed vol- 
ume of 360 pages, filled with very good poetry, and some of! 
it of superior excellence. The author has not made poetry | 
his vocation, but has yielded to the impulses of the spirit’ 
within, in those leisure hours retrieved from the business of! 
life. We are happy to perceive that he has escaped the too! 
common folly of cutting up prose into lines of unequal length | 
and dignifying it with the name of blank verse. His num-, 
bers flow with a smoothness which indicate a true sense of, 
the chief ornament of poetry —euphony. We are not sure,| 
however, that he has not fallen into the too common error of| 
maiden authors, that of publishing too much — though we! 
should be at a loss where to begin an abbreviation of the vol-| 
ume. We shall hereafter select some of its contents for our, 
poetical department. 
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Turkish anp European Arrairs.— There is a series of) 
Correspondence from Paris, in regular course of publication 
in the National Intelligencer, which affords the reader an! 
excellent history of the times in Europe. From one of the! 
last letters we have gathered the matters of fact conteined| 
in our following remarks. A very great excitement, of a) 
revolutionary nature seems to prevail throughout France, 
especially among the members of the Radical party. As 
yet, however, the substantial classes, the monarchical men, 
and perhaps the mass of the nation, are comparatively tran-| 
quil. In the Radical press the present institutions and the 
present rulers are assailed, as if no law restrictive of the pen 
existed or could be executed. A more outrageous and an-| 
archical production has seldom appeared, than a pamphlet 
of the Abbé de Lamennais, entitled “The Country and Gov- 
ernment.” He is, we believe, the author of that interesting | 
little work, translated and published about a year since by 
Nathaniel Greene, Esq., and entitled, by the Translator, 
“ The People’s Book.” Twenty thousand copies, with space 
for a million of signatures, of a revolutionary belligerent 
petition to the chamber of Deputies are announced for imme- || 
















































||the funds rose, because a jobber put in circulation this ex- 


'| ment will not brook the deposition of Mehemet.’’ 


diate and wide circulation. On the Paris Exchange, rumors| 
of war and peace, battles and negotiations, insurrections and 


suppressions, have succeeded each other every hour. Lately, 


tract from a letter of Lord Palmerston to Lord Granville : — 
“Tam delighted to find that M. Thiers prescribes to us as 
conditions, precisely what we intended to do.” The new 
documents and tidings, however, exhibit the very reverse of 
an identity of conditions on one hand, and intentions on) 
the other. The two Ministers of Foreign Affairs contra- 
dict each other in material points of fact. The writer of 
the correspondence remarks, that his attentive perusal of 
most that has been printed, official and editorial, on both 
sides of the channel, has led him to the conclusion, “that 
all the powers have been insincere and in the wrong on the 
Turco-Egyptian question;” that they have made egre- 
gious miscalculations, and that Lord Palmerston is wholly 
inexcusable for the violence and havoc which the British; 
and Austrian forces have committed on the coast of Syria. 
The whole case becomes, from day to day, more and more 
likely to have a denouement in Christian Europe, that will] 
render all Oriental affairs relatively insignificant. The 
talk about the “integrity of the Ottoman Empire,”’ is a 
mere pretext for the selfish manceuvres of both parties. 
“The Four Powers seek to obtain a virtual dominion of all) 
the empire by means of the Ottoman Porte; and France 
hoped to secure it in the end, by the agency of Mehemet} 
Ali, whom she now controls and directs, as the Allies rule 
at Constantinople. ’”’ 

The French and English accounts differ greatly with’ 
regard to the destruction of the town of Beyrout. The 
London papers endeavor to palliate the atrocious deed, by 
alleging ‘“‘that the town was bombarded so tenderly, that 
most of the private dwellings remained intact.”’ Accord-| 
ing to a correspondent who was almost an eyewitness of) 
the scene, however, it was exceedingly cruel. From the) 
9th to the 16th of the month, shells were occasionally, 
thrown in, particularly whenever any troops were seen 
assembling. On the last mentioned day, the Egyptian) 
troops having all departed for the mountains, the firing’ 
upon the town ceased, after causing great injury. As 
many as one thousand individuals are reported to have) 
perished by the combined effects of the fire_and the falling| 
of ruins! What an act is this to be committed, under the 
shallow and hypocritical pretence of maintaining peace !| 
Not all the blood of all the martyrs, could atone for the} 
cruelty which the English government has committed,' 
and is daily committing against the peaceable subjects of) 
Oriental nations, and her own indigent subjects at home. 

Solyman Pacha is a French officer. His name is Séves,| 
and his staff is chiefly French. According to the latest) 
accounts, this officer remained in possession of Beyrout. 
The Allies had merely attacked small ports, and seized) 
points of the coast of Syria. The Egyptian forces were 
masters of the interior, and too strong to be dispossessed ;| 
and it is said that St. Jean d’Acre could stand a siege until| 
the usual severity of the weather, and dearth of, provisions 
would drive the assailants from the coast. ‘At all events,! 
the correspondent remarks, whatever, or how rapid soever 
the possible success of the Allies, “the French Govern-| 
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It is impossible to form any opinion in regard to the ter-| 
mination of all these things. Stocks alternately rise and| 
fall as the prospects of peace brighten and darken. Ac- 
counts of new explanations between the Cabinets are very 
contradictory ; and it is evident that the European Powers 
are all aiming at one selfish end, by different means. Eu- 
rope, as a whole, wishes to obtain dominion over Asia; 
but the different Powers are jealous of one another, and 
France refuses to unite with any of them, while influenced, 
perhaps, by equal ambition and selfishness. 





Errects oF Capitat Punisument.—In Turkey, ba- 


i|kers convicted of selling under weight, were formerly 


hanged at their own door. Yet a traveller in that country 
at the time the law existed, mentions, that notwithstanding 
executions for this offence were frequent, yet even these 
rigorous punishments did not put a stop to their nefarious; 


practices. 


Boston Lyceum.— The Introductory lecture before the 
Lyceum is to be given on Thursday evening next, according 
to previous notice, by Benj. F. Batler, Esq., of New York. 







































|| of ten Concerts, on Saturday evenings, the first of which will 


be given this evening. They will be sustained, we under- 
stand, by an array of the best musical talent in the cify, vocal 
and instrumental. J 








Mr. Braman, the most celebrated of English vocalists, 
will take part in two Musical entertainments to be given by 
the Handel & Haydn Society, the first of which is to be on 
Friday evening next, and the second on the Sunday evening 
following. 


Mr. Russett gives his farewell concert, at the Melodeon, 
this evening, with the assistance of Mr. and Mrs. Martin, 
and Miss Inverarity. 


THE CONTEST OVER. 

Tue question is settled, as all parties acknowledge, and 
Gen. Harrison is elected President of the United States. — 
There will now be leisure in the community to atiend to 
something beside politics, and we wish to 

“ Keep it before the people!” 
that there is no literary periodical, of equal elegance, so cheap 
as the Boston Weekty Maeazine, 
and to engage our friends in the good work of extending its 
circulation, we offer to furnish copies of the past volume 
in handsome binding, and the present volume in numbers, 
at the low price of $5.00. 

Any person forwarding $10, will receive 5 copies of the 
present volume. 

We wish subscribers to understand that postmasters are 
authorized to forward their subscriptions and money; and 
that in all cases where they decline doing so, if they will 
enclose the money to us, we mill pay the postuge. 


Contracts for completing the Bunker Hill Monument have 
been signed by the contractor, Mr. James S. Savage, on the 
one part, and by the President of the Monument Association, 
on the other. It is specified that the monument shall be com- 
pleted agreeably to the original design, by the first of October, 
1843, for the sum of $43,800. Mr. Savage will commence 
operations at the quarry, immediately, and will begin to lay 
the stone as early as possible in the ensuing spring. 

Immense damage has been done in the city during the 
present week by the extraordinary high tides, which flooded 
some of the low streets and a great many of the cellars. 


eustiess Directory. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘I'eeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No, 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 Schoo! street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 


MILTON DAGGETT, 
Permanent and Transient Boarding, No. 1 Suffolk Place, Boston. En- 
trance No. 300 Washington Street. 














OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 

‘ EMBBLLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

This interesting and popular periodical is issned in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 


D. H. ELA & J. 8. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill 


{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
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AN ADMIRED SCOTCH AIR, AS SUNG AT RECENT CONCERTS BY MR. DEMPSTER.— ARRANGED BY KOZELUCH. 
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John Anderson, m 
Your locks were like the raven, your bonny brow was brent ; 
oe ur brow is bald, John, your locks are like the snow, 
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SECOND VERSE. 


John Anderson, my Jo John, ye were my first conceit, 
I think nae shame to own, John, I !o’ed ye ear’ and late: 
ted a auld, John, and what though it be so, 


e same kind man to me, John Anderson my Jo. 


THIRD VERSE. 
Jo John, when we were first aquaint, 


g* on your frosty pow, John Anderson my Jo. 


FOURTH VERSE. 


John Anderson, my Jo John, we clamb the hill thegither, 


And mony a canty da 
Now we maun totter own, John, but hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, John Anderson my Jo. 


» John, we've had wi’ane anither ; 





The Museum. 


A PAINTER was employed in painting a ship in the Thames, 
on a stage suspended under her stern. The captain, who had 
just got into the boat alongside, to go ashore, ordered the 
cabin boy to let go the painter, (the rope that holds a boat.) 
The boy instantly went aft, and let go the rope by which 
the painter’s stage was held. The captain, surprised at the 
boy’s delay, cried out, “‘ Confound you for a lazy dog! Why 
don’t you let gothe painter?”’ “ He’s gone sir,’’ replied the 
boy, “ pots and all!” 





Wir 1x Cnoosing Texts.—A young preacher in the time 
of James I. being appointed to hold forth before the Vice- 
Chancellor and heads of colleges of Oxford, chose for his 
text, ‘What, cannot ye watch one hour!” which carried a 
personal allusion, as the Vice-Chancellor happened to be one 
of those heavy-headed persons who cannot attend church 
without falling asleep. The preacher repeating his text in 
an emphatic manner, at the end of every division of his dis- 
course, the unfortunate Vice-Chancellor as often awoke, and 
this happened so often, that at last all present could see the 
joke. The Vice-Chancellor was so nettled at the disturbance 
he had met with, and the talk it occasioned, that he com- 
plained to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who immediately 


sent for the young man, to reprove him for what he had done.|/way ; when, slightly coloring, she exclaimed, “La, sir, I 
In the course of the conference which ensued between the|/suppose you didn’t know that I was left handed, and always 
archbishop and the preacher, the latter gave so many proofs||sing this way.” 


of his wit and good sense, that his grace procured him the 
honor of preaching before the king. Here, also, he had his 
joke; he gave out his text in these words: “James 1st and 
6th, Waver not,” which, of course, every body present saw 
to be a stroke at the indecisive character of the monarch. 
James, equally quick-sighted, exclaimed, “ He is at me al- 
ready ;” but he was upon the whole so well pleased with 
his clerical wag, as to make him one of his chaplains in or- 
dinary. He afterward went to Oxford, and preached a fare- 
well sermon on the text, “ Sleep on now, and take your rest.” 

A Lav>ee Morrar.—A monster mortar, made after the 
model: that which was employed at the siege of Antwerp, 
and which is destined for the Museum of Artillery at Brus- 
sels, left Antwerp for that city on the 15th ult. It weighs 
20,240 Ibs. Five shells, weighing 5,000 Ibs., were sent with it. 

Lert Hanvep.—A young lady was recently introduced 
into a choir as a vocalist of first rate acquirements. On the 
commencement of an anthem she was observed to place the 
book before her upside down. The leader informed her that 
it would suit her much better if she were to turn it the other 


Honesty.—A boy, whose honesty is more to be recom- 
mended than his ingenuity, once carried some batter to a 
merchant in a country village to exchange for goods. The 
butter having a very beautiful appearance, the merchant, 
desirous of procuring such for his own use, invited the boy 
to bring all the butter his mother had to spare. “TI think,” 
said the boy, “she can’t spare any more, for she said she 
would not have spared this, only a rat fell into the cream, and 
she did not like to use it herself.” 

Two courTIERS were conversing in the presence of a po- 
tentate. ‘ Did the sun ever shine on such a king before?” 
asked one of them. “You mean,” said the other, “did such 
a king ever shine upon the sun?” Could flattery go further. 


‘ Prease exchange,’ as the ‘ Whig’ said to the ‘ Democrat.’ 





Che Boston Weekly Magazine 
Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
five copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money,) 
and directed to the Publishers. 





